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In both, periods Schiller dreamed of a new man 
and a new golden age, and in both he sought 
to reconcile the 'ideal' and 'life.' Strich's 
discussions of Die Raiiber as the first of the 
poef s embodiments of this universal human 
struggle is excellent. 

The chapter on the philosophical essays is 
very complete; and the results of the philosoph- 
ical period for Schiller's poetic work and theory 
are well summarised. Very good is the dis- 
cussion of Die Gotter Griechenlands as the 
first, and of Das Ideal und das Leben as the 
" crown " of the philosophic lyrics ; the remarks 
on Das Lied von der Glocke are also interesting 
and suggestive. The analyses of the rhythmic 
structure of Schiller's work are careful, and 
particularly noteworthy for the way in which 
Strich relates the rhythmic form to the rhythm 
of Schiller's ' experience.' 

When interpreting the dramas written after 
the philosophical period, Strich keeps in mind 
constantly Schiller's philosophical ideas. Es- 
pecially good is the discussion of Wallenstein, 
the drama which was written when Schiller's 
mind and mood were still deeply occupied with 
his convictions concerning the " sublime," the 
"realist," the "idealist," and the "beautiful 
soul." Particularly interesting, finally, is the 
explanation of the theme and the "romanti- 
cism" in Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Strich 
says that the development of Johanna from 
harmony and nature "at the beginning," 
through dualism, to harmony and nature "at 
the end," is the most complete symbol given by 
Schiller of his scheme of human evolution, and 
that it is at the same time the most complete 
and personal expression given by him of his 
own development. 

Inasmuch as this biography was written for 
the general reader, it does not aim to give new 
facts; and although much of the material, es- 
pecially that taken from letters, is largely given 
in Schiller's own phrasing, the text is not bur- 
dened with constant references. Nevertheless 
the book is scholarly and based on independent 
use of the sources. It is undoubtedly a valu- 
able addition to the array of works on Schiller. 
Louise Mallinckkodt Kueffner. 

Tassar College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Spenser's Astrophel 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Professor W. P. Mustard, in the sec- 
tion devoted to Bion's Adonis in his long paper, 
"Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets" 
(American Journal of Philology, vol. 30, pp. 
245-283), does not refer at all to Spenser's 
Astrophel. That Spenser, however, was in- 
debted in this poem to Bion's Lament for 
Adonis is sufficiently known, but I believe that 
neither the character of this indebtedness nor 
its extent have ever been indicated exactly. 
Perhaps in view of this it may be interesting, 
or even useful, to note the resemblances be- 
tween the two poems. In my quotations from 
Bion I have, for greater convenience, used 
the translation made by Lang, indicating, how- 
ever, the line numbers of the Greek text in 
parentheses. 

When Spenser says of Astrophel's hunting 
expedition (11. 89-90) : 

" What need perill to be sought abroad, 
Since round about us it doth make aboad?" 

is he not echoing Cypris' cry (11. 60-61) : 

" For why, ah overbold, didst thou follow the 
chase, and being so fair, why wert thou thus 
overhardy to fight with beasts?" 

A little further on, where Astrophel is fight- 
ing his unnamed ' salvage pray,' it appears as 
if it were almost by inadvertence that Spenser 
makes one of his two principal weapons a 
' sharp borespear.' It shows, however, which 
way his thought was tending. In closely fol- 
lowing stanzas we read how 'a cruell beast' 
(11. 118-124), 

" With fell tooth accustomed to blood, 
Launched his thigh with so mischievous might, 
That it both bone and muscles ryved quight. 

" So deadly was the dint and deep the wound, 
And so huge streames of blood thereout did flow, 
That he endured not the direfull stound, 
But on the cold dear earth himselfe did throw." 
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And thus Bion tells us about the death of 
Adonis (11. 7-10, and 1. 16) : 

" Low on the hills is lying the lovely Adonis, 
and his thigh with the boar's tusk, his white 
thigh with the boar's tusk is wounded. . . . 
His dark blood drips down his skin of snow, 
beneath his brows his eyes wax heavy and dim. 
... A cruel, cruel wound on his thigh hath 
Adonis." 

We now pass on to two very striking resem- 
blances. In Spenser's poem the wounded As- 
trophel is borne into the presence of Stella, 
and (11. 151-168), 

" She, when she saw her love in such a plight, 
With cradled blood and filthie gore deformed, 
That wont to be with flowers and gyrlonds digit, 
And her deare favours dearly well adorned, 
Her face, the fairest face that eye mote see, 
She likewise did deforme like him to bee. 

" Her yellow locks, that shone so bright and long, 
As sunny beames in fairest somers day, 
She fiersly tore, and with outragious wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away, 
And her faire brest, the threasury of joy, 
She spoyld thereof, and filled with annoy. 

" His palled face, impictured with death, 
She bathed oft with tears and dried oft: 
And with sweet kisses suckt the wasting breath 
Out of his lips like lillies pale and soft: 
And oft she cald to him, who answerd nought, 
But onely by his lookes did tell his thought." 

With lines 151 to 154 and 163 to 168 of this 
quotation compare the following from the 
Adonis (11. 40-49) : 

"When she saw, when she marked the un- 
staunched wound of Adonis, when she saw the 
bright red blood about his languid thigh, she 
cast her arms abroad and moaned, ' Abide with 
me, Adonis, hapless Adonis abide, that this last 
time of all I may possess thee, that I may cast 
myself about thee, and lips with lips may 
mingle. Awake Adonis, for a little while, and 
kiss me yet again, the latest kiss! Nay kiss 
me but a moment, but the lifetime of a kiss, till 
from thine inmost soul into my lips, into my 
heart, thy life-breath ebb, and till I drain thy 
sweet love-philtre, and drink down all thy 
love.'" 

And with lines 155 to 162 of my quotation com- 
pare this from the Adonis (11. 29-31) : 



" She hath lost her lovely lord, with him she 
hath lost her sacred beauty. Fair was the form 
of Cypris, while Adonis was living, but her 
beauty has died with Adonis I " 

Two more similarities may be noted. It will 
be remembered that Cypris laments her in- 
ability to die and so follow Adonis to Hades 
(11. 52-53) : 

" While wretched I yet live, being a goddess, 
and may not follow thee I " 

Stella, however, is not involved in this diffi- 
culty, and hence Spenser makes her cement 
her bond with Astrophel by dying immediately 
upon his death (1L 173-180). It will be re- 
called, too, that in Bion the tears of Cypris 
and the blood of Adonis are turned into flowers 
on touching the ground (11. 64-66) : 

" A tear the Paphian sheds for each blood- 
drop of Adonis, and tears and blood on the 
earth are turned to flowers. The blood brings 
forth the rose, the tears, the wind-flower." 

Spenser does not follow Bion in this particular, 
but in his poem the all-pitying gods do turn 
the dead bodies of Astrophel and Stella into 
a mysterious flower which has never been satis- 
factorily identified (11. 181-192). 

The similarities here mentioned are obvious 
enough, but it will be seen that they are by no 
means close parallels, that they are rather what 
we call 'general resemblances.' On this ac- 
count they might tend to lose some of their 
force were it not for the fact that one scarcely 
can help seeing how Spenser has, almost liter- 
ally, dragged certain of these passages into 
the poem. We know that as a matter of fact 
Stella was not faithful to Sidney, that she 
did not noticeably bewail his death, that she 
certainly did not destroy her beauty for his 
sake, and that she managed to live with ap- 
parent comfort for a number of years after his 
death. These elements of fiction introduced 
by Spenser do but add forcibly to an air of 
unreality that pervades the whole poem; and 
they add weight to the suggestion that this 
was a piece of work which Spenser very prob- 
ably found difficult of accomplishment. An 
elegy had to be written, for some reason the 
quality of inspiration could not be summoned 
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at the moment, and perhaps it was from a lack 
of material with which to round out an ade- 
quate poem that Spenser had recourse to bor- 
rowings more strikingly inappropriate then 
than now. Such an explanation goes far to- 
wards accounting for the forced, conventional 
tone evident all through Astrophel. 



ROBERT ShAFEE. 



Princeton University. 



The y-i ov employons-emploie, paye-paie 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — I notice, in the reviews of Eomance 
language text-books appearing latterly in Mod- 
em Language Notes, a much to be approved 
tendency towards constructive criticism. This 
advent, in the field in question, of what might 
be called "educational research" must meet 
with the approval of all who read for specific 
information and not for air-drawn generalities. 
Mr. Spiers' short review, in the April issue, of 
Mr. Snow's Fundamentals of French Grammar 
is an example of how this method can be ap- 
plied even in the case of short notices. Specific 
in his references, constructive in his criticism, 
he makes it profitable perhaps to take issue with 
him in case you disagree. 

One of the criticisms he makes in his review 
is concerned with the terminology used by Mr. 
Snow in his treatment of verbs like employer 
and payer. " The appearance," he says, " now 
of y, now of i in the various form of croire, 
employer, asseoir, etc., Mr. Snow explains un- 
der the heading of 'Orthographic Conventions.' 
. . . This can hardly be an ' orthographic ' 
convention, since Mr. Snow's own phonetic 
transcription shows a different pronunciation 
for y and i in employons and emploient. More 
than this, it is well to remember that where two 
spellings are allowed, e. g., paye and pate, two 
pronunciations certainly exist in modern speech 
(however close the connection, if any, may be 
between the written and the spoken forms)." 

A question of pedagogical method is here in- 
volved. It is true that in the case of paye and 
paie two pronunciations exist. According to 



Michaelis and Passy's Dictionnaire phonetique 
(p. 315, A, 2 and 4), there are even three pro- 
nunciations of the word. The point at issue, 
however, is whether or not the two or three 
pronunciations are all symbolized by either of 
the two spellings; and this I believe to be the 
case. But even if the two or three pronuncia- 
tions are not all symbolized by either of the 
two spellings, in order to be pedagogically sound 
the writer of an elementary grammar must 
make his choice and state his rule accordingly. 
Now it so happens that the pronunciation of 
paye or paie with a final y-sound (y of yeux) 
may be regarded as the normal one. This may 
also be said of the pronunciation of emploient. 1 
In this normal pronunciation, therefore, it mat- 
ters not whether the letter in the class of words 
here concerned be a y or an i (employons or 
emploient; paye or paie) the pronunciation re- 
mains the same; and hence the use of the term 
"orthographic" is not only justified by the 
facts, but is made pedagogically imperative. 

Mr. Snow, however, has chosen, partly per- 
haps for pedagogical reasons (note the greater 
ease of utterance), the pronunciation of em- 
ploient and payent in which the final y-sound 
is not heard. And here he may be said to be 
inconsistent. But the term " orthographic " ap- 
plied to the linguistic phenomena in question 
does not, it seems to me, necessarily involve an 
inconsistency. The facts would even seem to 
make the use of the term almost compulsory. 



A. P. Raggio. 



University of Maine. 



Rostand and Erasmus 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I venture to call attention to a pas- 
sage in the Colloquia of Erasmus, which, so far 
as I know, has not been brought into connection 
with Rostand's famous tour de force on Cyrano 
de Bergerac's nose. 

In the first place, it is of course well known 
that the Cyrano of flesh and blood had nothing 

1 Cf. Michaelis and Passy, Dictionnaire phondtique, 
p. 315. 



